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CONSIDERATIONS  AS  TO  A  PRINTED  CATA- 
LOGUE IN   BOOK  FORM. 


To  the  Librarian  : 

When  the  Boston  Public  Library  first  occupied  the  new 
building  on  Boy  Is  ton  street  two  independent  libraries  were 
established  there  :  1 .  The  collection  of  popular  books  in  the 
Lower  Hall.  2.  The  more  scholarly  books  in  the  Bates  Hall. 
For  the  popular  department  a  Finding  List  was  printed  in 
1858,  which  has  been  followed  by  Class  Lists,  in  many 
editions,  down  to  a  recent  date.  For  the  Bates  Hall  a  List 
was  published  in  1861.  The  title  in  both  was  an  "Index  to 
the  Catalogue,"  etc.,  as  consisting  of  brief  entries  which 
pointed  to  a  card  catalogue,  or  the  books  themselves,  for 
fuller  particulars. 

These  Lidexes,  moreover,  contained  the  titles  of  a  selected 
portion  only  of  the  Library,  but  few  pamphlets,  for  example, 
being  included,  unless  written  by  Boston  authors  or  relating 
to  the  affairs  of  Boston ;  while  subject-entries  were  not  given 
in  many  cases,  particularly  where  a  publication  contained 
less  than  one  hundred  pages  —  a  poor  test,  as  was  then 
allowed,  of  the  value  of  any  production,  and  particularly 
so  in  science. 

A  First  Supplement  to  this  Index,  on  a  like  plan,  was 
published  in  1866,  and  it  was  purposed  to  follow  these 
Indexes  with  supplementary  ones,  to  be  gathered  together 
at  some  future  time,  it  was  hoped,  under  one  alphabet. 

At  this  time  the  Library  took  a  great  stride  forward,  the 
annual  additions,  which  for  a  few  years  had  averaged  7,500 
volumes,  increasing  to  some  25,000  volumes,  including 
special  libraries,  such  as  the  Prince  and  Ticknor  collections, 
which  were  given  with  the  understanding  that  critical  and 
scholarly  cata!ogues  be  published. 

Mr.  Justin  Winsor,  soon  after  assuming  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent, saw  clearly  that  this  great  increase  was  "  almost  a 
portent  of  future  unavailing  efforts  to  keep  up  in  print  with 
the  growth  of  the  Library,"  and  that  it  had  become  "a 
question  of  prime  importance,  with  the  future  so  promising 
for  continued  growth,  whether  some  change  in  the  method 


of  presenting  the  record  of  our  accessions  to  the  public  will 
not  be  absolutely  forced  upon  us."  ^ 

In  the  meantime,  as  the  nearest  approach  possible  to  the 
catalogue  desired,  a  Bulletin  of  new  accessions  was  begun 
in  1867,  which  publication,  with  changes  of  form,  has  con- 
tinued until  the  present  time.  To  this,  from  time  to  time, 
have  been  added  catalogues  of  special  subjects  in  great 
number. 

It  is  understood  that  the  material  supplementary  to  these 
catalogues  in  printed  volumes,  which  was  being  collected  in 
card  form,  was  intended  only  for  the  use  of  the  officers  of 
the  Library  in  preparing  a  new  Index  volume.  Readers  were 
obliged  to  examine  many  catalogues  and  bulletins,  which 
numbered,  in  1871,  in  both  libraries,  nearly  thirty  —  a  state 
of  thmgs  which  was  felt  to  be  intolerable. 

At  this  time  the  foundations  were  laid  of  a  Card  Catalogue, 
intended,  under  author  and  subject,  to  give  full  entries  for 
all  the  books  in  the  Library.  This  involved  not  only  the 
cataloguing  of  the  new  accessions  to  the  Library,  but  also 
all  the  omitted  material  already  alluded  to,  together  with  the 
re-cataloguing  of  some  175,000  volumes.  This  work  of 
preparation  and  revision  has  gone  on  steadily  since  that 
-time,  its  scope  and  methods  broadening  and  ramifying  with 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  Library.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Card  Catalogue  it  may  be  roughly  estimated 
that  400,000  volumes,  pamphlets  and  parts  of  volumes,  newly 
added  to  the  Central  Library,  have  been  catalogued,  and,  on 
an  average,  12,000  volumes  a  year  of  older  material  have 
been  revised  and  recatalogued.^ 

A  Printed  Volume. 

While  this  work  has  more  than  met  the  anticipations  of  its 
projectors  and  has  proved  in  many  respects  an  ideal  catalogue, 
the  question  has  been  asked  from  time  to  time  by  those  who 
have  chafed  under  its  requirements  and  limitations,  whether 
it  might  not  be  possible  to  condense  all  this  material  into 
printed  volumes,  which  could  be  consulted  more  readily  and 
used  outside  the  Library  building. 

To  this  question  the  reply  of  the  Trustees  has  been  that 
owing  to  the  expense  involved  and  to  other  grave  consider- 
ations, they  were  not  prepared  to  enter  upon  an  undertaking 
so  vast  and  of  so  uncertain  an  issue.  At  least,  until  the 
Library  should  be  housed  in  a  new  building  and  all  of  the 

1  Annual  report,  1871. 

2  From  1882-1897,  191,472  volumes  were  recatalogued  in  the  work  of  revision. 


necessary  changes  of  shelf-position  and  shelf-numbers  had 
been  made,  a  printed  catalogue,  even  if  possible,  would  be  an 
unwise  project. 

Now  that  this  transfer  has  been  made  and  the  changes  men- 
tioned are  under  way  how  does  the  case  stand  ?  What  will 
the  proposed  catalogue  mvolve? 

I.  In  the  first  place  the  work  of  revision  must  be  pushed 
with  vigor  to  the  end,  the  cataloguers  being  called  off  from 
all  other  special  work  to  receive  aid  in  this  undertaking  from 
an  extra  force  to  be  engaged  from  outside.  The  cards  for 
every  book  must  be  copied  in  abbreviated  form,  compared 
with  each  other,  and,  if  not  already  done,  with  the  cards  in 
the  Public  Catalogue,  with  the  shelf -lists,  and  with  the  book 
itself,  while  the  subject  headings  must  be  submitted  to  a  rigid 
test  as  to  their  correctness  and  their  indication  of  relationship 
to  the  headings  of  cognate  subjects.  The  catalogue  of  a  great 
library  is  a  constant  development;  to  its  latest  and  highest 
requirements  all  the  work  of  preceding  years  must  be  brought. 
Only  when  the  work  is  perfected  can  it  be  given  to  the  printer. 
The  time  needed  for  this  cannot  be  estimated,  but  only  guessed 
at  from  the  experience  of  other  large  libraries  which  have 
printed  their  catalogues. 

II.  Supposing  that  this  revision  is  finished  and  the  card 
catalogue  as  it  stands  now  is  ready  to  print,  what  then? 

On  June  26,  1898,  the  Card  Catalogue  measured  12,523 
inches,  linear  measurement  through  the  thickness  of  the 
stock.  Reckoning  eighty  cards  to  an  inch  these  cards  num- 
ber 1,001,840.  Roughly  estimated,  from  numerous  tests 
made,  nine-tenths  of  these  cards  contain  one  title  each,  and 
one-tenth  two  or  more  titles.  It  might  be  said  that  there  are 
1,200,000  titles  (author  and  subject)  in  the  Public  Card  Cata- 
logues in  the  Bates  Hall  and  Delivery  Room.  This  leaves 
out  of  account  many  of  the  titles  in  the  Ticknor  and  Barton 
Catalogues,  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  include  in  con- 
densed form  in  a  general  catalogue  of  this  Library. 

An  estimate  may  be  made  in  another  way.  There  were 
in  the  Central  Library,  exclusive  of  the  Duplicate  Room,  on 
July  1,  1898,  about  524,000  volumes,  or,  deducting  special 
collections,  say  500,000  volumes.  Reckoning  two  and  one- 
half  entries  for  each  book  (an  accepted  estimate), ^  the  num- 
ber of  titles  to  be  printed  would  be  1,250,000.^ 

1  The  Dictionary  Cataloeue  ol  the  Boston  AthenKiim  for  the  period  from  1872- 
1894  covers  80,000  bound  volumes  and  5,000  pamphlets,  and  is  estimated  to  contain 
391,840  cards,  or  nearly  three  and  one-half  cards  per  title. 

2  In  this  estimate  no  account  is  taken  of  the  number  of  duplicate  copies  on  these 
cards,  the  number  of  volumes  made  up  of  many  pamphlets,  or  the  number  of  works 
in  long  sets. 
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III.  The  question  now  arises  shall  the  proposed  catalogue 
be  kept  up  to  date ;  that  is,  shall  the  titles  of  books  received 
while  the  work  is  in  progress  be  added,  or  shall  it  include 
onl3^  what  was  in  the  Library  at  the  time  of  beginning  the 
work  ? 

For  the  past  seven  years  the  cards  placed  in  the  public 
catalogues  in  Bates  Hall  and  the  Delivery  Room  have 
averaged  44,857  a  year,  or  about  150  a  day.  Since  the  prep- 
aration and  printing  of  these  titles  in  addition  to  those 
already  in  the  Library  would  push  forward  the  publication  of 
the  catalogue  indefinitely,  I  will  here  make  only  estimates 
on  the  collection  of  books  as  it  now  stands. 

Time. 

IV.  Assuming  that  these  1,200,000  titles  are  ready  for 
the  printer,  how  much  time  will  be  needed  to  edit  them 
through  the  press? 

From  an  examination  of  numerous  catalogues  of  this  and 
other  libraries,  I  judge  that  the  number  of  titles  to  a  page 
would  average  from  forty  to  fifty,  depending  on  the  fulness 
of  the  titles  given  and  the  style  of  printing.  Calling  it  the 
larger  number,  the  catalogue  would  fill  24,000  pages;  if  the 
smaller,  30,000  pages. 

The  Boston  Athenaeum  catalogue  was  printed  at  the  rate 
of  1  +  pages  a  working  day ;  the  catalogue  of  the  Library 
of  the  Peabody  Institute  at  the  rate  of  less  than  two  pages 
a  day ;  the  Index-Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Surgeon- 
General's  office.  United  States  Army,  at  the  rate  of  about 
three  and  one-third  pages  a  day.  Calling  the  rate  of  prog- 
ress for  the  proposed  catalogue  five  pages  a  day,  the  time 
needed  would  be  in  the  one  case  sixteen  years,  and  in  the 
other  twenty  years. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  work  upon  which 
was  begun  in  1866,  was  sent  to  the  printer  May,  1872. 
January  of  that  year  was  taken  as  the  limit  beyond  which 
no  book  should  be  added.  On  its  completion,  therefore,  it 
did  not  contain  the  titles  of  books  added  to  the  library  for 
the  preceding  ten  years.  To  the  Index-Catalogue  of  the 
library  of  the  Surgeon-General's  office,  and  to  the  catalogue 
of  the  Peabody  Institute,  the  titles  of  books  and  articles 
received  during  the  printing  were  added,  except  such  as  were 
included  in  the  part  of  the  alphabet  already  in  type. 

On  the  completion  of  the  Index-Catalogue  enough  material 
had  collected  in  the  letter  A  to  fill  828  pages,  while  in  the 
main  work  this  letter  occupied  only  718  pages.  In  the  Pea- 
body Institute   catalogue  this   letter  occupies   236  pages  in 


the  supplement,  and  only  136  in  the  main  work.  This  dis- 
proportion would  doubtless  disappear  in  the  later  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  yet  it  shows  that  the  titles  left  over  on  the 
completion  of  a  catalogue  may  be  as  numerous  when  the 
work  is  delayed  to  insert  matter  received  during  its  progress 
through  the  press  as  when,  receiving  no  additions,  it  is  put 
through  more  rapidly. 

Use. 

What  will  be  the  value  and  how  great  the  use  of  a  cata- 
logue which  does  not  contain  the  titles  of  boolvs  added  for 
ten  to  twenty  years  previous  to  its  issue? 

On  the  completion  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum  catalogue  I 
examined  the  books  given  to  readers  at  the  Boston  Public 
Library  for  some  days,  and  found  that  seven  out  of  ten  had 
been  published  less  than  ten  years.  Of  course  such  a  cata- 
logue would  have  less  and  less  use  from  year  to  year.  ^ 

By  recent  tests  made  by  Mr.  Chevalier,  of  the  Catalogue 
Department,  it  appears  that  of  books  taken  for  Home  Use  on 
given  days  24  per  cent,  were  published  before  1883,  while 
19  per  cent,  bore  date  between  1883  and  1888,  and  57  per 
cent,  between  1888  and  1898  ;  while  of  books  taken  for  Hall 
Use,  37  per  cent,  were  published  before  1883,  while  24  per 
cent,  were  issued  between  1883  and  1888,  and  39  per  cent, 
between  1888  and  1898.  On  the  completion  of  the  proposed 
catalogue  for  this  Library  it  probably  would  not  contain  one- 
fourth  of  the  books  called  for  by  readers. 

Extent. 

An  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  volumes  required  for  a 
printed  catalogue  of  this  Library  may  be  ventured,  based  on 
the  experience  of  other  libraries.  Six  years  ago  an  estimate 
was  made  that  the  titles  in  the  card  catalogue  of  the  Upper 
Hall  of  the  old  Library  building  would  fill  sixteen  and  one- 
half  volumes  of  the  size  of  the  Barton  catalogue  (Miscel- 
laneous part).  This  estimate  apparently  took  no  account  of 
the  titles  which  have  long  contents,  or  of  the  cases  where 
more  than  one  title  is  on  a  card,  and  in  my  opinion  it  falls 
far  short  of  being  correct. 

The  Boston  Athenaeum  catalogue  of  92,000  volumes  and 
about  36,000  pamphlets  is  in  five  volumes  with  3,400  pages. 
In  the  five   volumes  of  the   Peabody  Institute   Library  the 

1"  While  the  use  of  the  catalogue  in  print  is  vastly  more  convenient  than  the  best  in 
manuscript,  and  while  our  printed  volumes  may  he  of  great  advantage  in  other  li- 
braries, and  to  a  few  students  who  possess  them,  it  is  very  apparent  from  observation 
that  the  great  bulk  of  users  of  the  Bates  Hall  are  in  search  of  the  newer  books,  which 
cannot  be  found  in  the  printed  catalogues.  "  — J^.  Wrnsoi- :  Superintendent's  Report, 
1872. 


5,000  pages  catalogue  a  collection  of  perhaps  100,000  volumes. 
The  Index-Catalogue  at  Washington  in  its  sixteen  volumes, 
or  16,000  pages,  represents  a  collection  somewhat  larger, 
minutely  analyzed. 

The  British  Museum  catalogue,  with  author  entries  only, 
which  approaches  completion,  thus  far  fills  about  110,000 
columns  (two  to  a  page,  folio  size).  These  columns,  if  joined 
to  one  another,  Avould  reach  more  than  seventeen  miles,  —  a 
vivid  illustration  of  the  proportions  which  the  catalogue  of 
our  own  Library  will  soon  reach. 

With  its  half  a  million  volumes  and  many  thousand  pamph- 
lets an  estimate  for  the  Boston  Public  Library  of  a  catalogue 
in  thirty  volumes  of  a  thousand  pages  each  is  probably  a 
moderate  one. 

Cost. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  cost  of  preparing  a 
catalogue  of  this  Library  for  the  press  and  printing  it.  In 
1881  the  Examining  Committee  made  a  statement,  based  upon 
estimates  furnished  them,  that  the  cost  would  be  nearer 
1200,000  than  1100,000.  The  Catalogue  of  the  Boston 
Athenaeum,  in  five  volumes,  is  said  to  have  cost  nearly 
1100,000.1  Of  the  Index-Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the 
Surgeon-General's  office  one  volume  has  been  issued  yearly 
at  a  cost  for  the  printing  and  binding  alone,  and  not  including 
the  cost  of  preparation,  of  112,000  a  volume,  or  $216,000 
for  the  eighteen  volumes  (first  and  second  series)  so  far 
issued,  in  an  edition  of  1,000  copies.  For  printing  the 
Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum,  which  was  begun  January, 
1881,  an  annual  grant  was  assigned  which  has  risen  by 
gradual  increments  to  X3,000  a  year.^ 

Sale. 

If  a  price  be  set  upon  the  catalogue  based  upon  its  cost, 
or  upon  the  charge  for  the  catalogues  of  other  libraries,  but 
few  copies  would  be  sold.  Even  if  a  nominal  price  were 
named,  judging  from  the  experience  of  the  Library,  the  sale 
would  probably  be  quite  limited. 

'  This  estimate  is  only  an  approximate  one.  (See  the  reports  of  the  Treasurer.) 
The  Librarian  has  stated  that  the  cost  of  printing-,  paper,  binding,  etc.,  was  about 
$20,000,  and  that  for  many  years  there  were  from  two  to  eight  persons  preparing  the 
manuscript  for  the  printer.  The  compilation  of  this  catalogue  was  attended  with 
peculiar  difficulties  (see  the  Preface),  and  its  cost  was  greater  than  might  be  expected 
in  similar  undertakings. 

2  For  the  liritish  Museum  catalogue  the  yearly  subscription  for  the  parts,  which 
began  to  appear  about  1881,  is  £3  10s.  The  selling  price  of  the  entire  catalogue 
will  be  £84.  The  price  of  the  five  volumes  of  the  Peabody  Institute  catalogue  is 
$37,  and  $11. ."jO  for  volumes  1-3  of  the  second  series.  The  Boston  Athenaeum  cata- 
logue is  sold  for  five  dollars  a  volume,  and  to  libraries  at  twenty  dollars  for  the  entire 
work.  About  3.'50  copies  have  been  sold.  The  price  for  the  catalogue  of  the  Library 
of  the  Surgeon-General's  office  Is  $3.50  a  volume;  for  that  of  the  Biblioth^que  Natio- 
nale,  fifteen  francs  a  volume. 


Special  Lists. 

As  already  stated,  in  place  of  a  new  general  catalogue  in 
a  printed  volume,  the  Bulletin  was  established,  which  gives 
ready  access  to  the  new  additions  to  the  Library. 

Moreover,  as  any  subject  has  come  forward  into  prominence 
or  general  interest  it  has  been  made  the  occasion  for  preparing 
a  special  catalogue,  in  which,  with  the  aid  offered  by  special- 
ists, the  titles  of  the  most  helpful  and  authoritative  works 
have  been  gathered.  As  an  example,  there  may  be  cited  the 
list  of  books  on  social  reform,  published  this  year.  Such 
lists  as  these,  drawn  from  the  general  catalogue,  when  the 
interest  of  the  public  on  any  particular  question  or  depart- 
ment of  literature  is  ardent,  are  timely  and  of  service,  whereas 
such  a  topic  in  a  general  printed  catalogue  might  at  any 
given  moment  not  have  been  reached  or  be  a  dozen  years 
behind  the  time.^ 

Supplements. 

On  the  completion  of  this  proposed  catalogue  a  million 
cards  will  probably  have  accumulated,  necessitating  the  prep- 
aration of  the  first  of  many  supplements  to  follow.  The 
Library  would  then  be  confronted  with  the  state  of  things 
which  led  its  first  Superintendent,  Mr.  Jewett,  to  affirm  that 
"Nothing  short  of  what  a  Card  Catalogue  is  in  plan  can  ever 
be  regarded  as  entirely  satisfactory  for  a  great  public  library,"  ^ 
and  his  successor,  Mr.  Winsor,  to  agree  with  the  view  of 
European  librarians  that  "printing  in  a  large  and  rapidly 
growing  library  is  impracticable."  ^ 

Printing. 

Nothing  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  printer's  part  in 
the  proposed  catalogue,  for  the  reason  that  the  other  con- 
siderations adduced  are  the  vital  ones.  With  the  addition 
of  another  press  and  linotype  the  proposed  catalogue  could 
be  put  in  type  to  keep  pace  with  the  supply  of  matter  fur- 
nished by  the  editors. 

With  the  coming  of  the  linotype  there  was  a  suggestion 
that  the  way  might  be  open  for  a  catalogue  of  the  entire 
Library  in  printed  volumes,  and  moreover  that  by  holding 
the  solid  lines  or  "slugs,"  insertions  might  be  made  and  the 
catalogue  kept  up  to  date. 

iThe  Austrian  Library  Association,  at  its  meeting  held  on  March  26,  of  this  year, 
decided  to  abandon  the  plan  for  an  Austrian  General  catalogue,  owing  to  lack  of 
adequate  support,  but  in  its  place  it  voted  to  publish  bulletins  devoted  to  library 
matters.  —  Library  Journal,  September,  2898. 

2  Annual  Report,  1861. 

s  Annual  Report,  1872. 
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In  this  Library  the  linotype  has  been  tested  in  catalogue 
work  to  the  following  extent :  In  addition  to  the  printmg  of 
the  titles  of  accessions  for  the  card  catalogue  and  the  special 
catalogues  a  Monthly  Bulletin  has  been  issued,  and  at  the 
end  of  twenty  months  about  two-thii'ds  of  this  matter  has 
bjcen  reprinted,  with  some  changes,  from  the  same  slugs,  as 
an  Annual  List.^  Although  this  is  an  Author  Catalogue, 
arranged  simply  by  classes,  and  much  less  intricate  than  a 
Dictionary  Catalogue  of  authors  and  subjects,  many  diffi- 
culties have  been  met  with  in  its  development.  If  the 
attempt  should  be  made  to  unite  the  slugs  for  this  Annual 
List  with  others  for  a  two-year  list  or  a  five-year  list,  as  has 
been  proposed,  these  difficulties  would  multiply  many  fold. 
To  mention  one :  to  the  labor  of  finding  the  slugs  and  re- 
arranging them  there  would  be  added  the  constantly  increasing 
necessity  for  a  new  grouping.  It  would  probably  be  more 
economical  to  set  up  the  whole  list  anew.  For  it  is  a  settled 
principle  that  work  ought  to  be  perfected  before  it  is  sent 
to  the  printer ;  all  changes  and  new  arrangements  after  that 
are  disastrous.  The  same  principle  holds  good  with  the  lino- 
type. Editorial  work  must  be  done  elsewhere  than  in  the 
printer's  office,  or  the  linotype  room. 

With  the  linotype  as  up  to  this  time  developed,  methods 
which  hold  good  for  printing  such  a  publication  as  the 
Annual  List  would  cease  to  be  operative  in  the  case  of  a 
larger  and  certainly  of  a  much  larger  catalogue.  The  cost 
of  arrangement  and  editing  would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  titles. 

The  case  as  it  stands  is  as  stated.  Should  the  linotype 
ever  through  the  progress  of  invention  overcome  its  present 
limitations  and  effect  that  which  now  seems  impossible,  no 
one  will  rejoice  more  than  the  maker  of  catalogues. 

Suggestions. 

The  Examining  Committee  for  1886,  impressed  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Catalogue  Department,  suggested  "  that 
1100,000  be  secured  by  public  grant,  private  subscription  — 
or  by  all  combined  —  the  income  of  which  should  be  ex- 
clusively devoted  in  perpetuity,  to  the  Bates  Hall  Catalogue." 

With  this  sum  in  hand,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  con- 
sider whether,  if  it  be  imj^ossible  to  make  an  elaborate  author 
and  subject  catalogue,  some  quicker  and  less  expensive 
su1),stitute  might  not  be  found. 

J  This  was  followed  by  a  second  Annual  List,  January  1, 1899. 
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Author  Catalogue. 

I.  An  Author  Catalogue,  that  is,  one  in  which  entries  are 
gi\^en  only  under  authors'  names,  and  not,  as  iii  a  Dictionary 
Catalogue,  under  subjects  also,  could  be  prepared  with  less 
delay  and  cost.  That  of  the  British  Museum  has  been 
mentioned.  The  Bibliotheque  Rationale  has  begun  the  pub- 
lication of  such  a  catalogue,  of  which  the  first  volume 
contains,  in  565  pages,  11,067  titles,  or  about  one-fourth  of 
the  titles  of  works  of  authors  whose  name  begins  with  the 
letter  A.  i 

As  to  the  value  of  an  Author  Catalogue  it  should  be  said 
that  however  the  case  may  be  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
or  in  a  University  Library,  in  the  Boston  Public  Library  an 
Author  Catalogue  would  be  of  less  value  than  one  under 
subjects. 

One  comes  to  a  library  to  learn  one  of  two  things : 
1.  Whether  a  certain  book  is  there;  or  2.  What  the  library 
has  on  a  given  subject.  The  first  point  is  settled  by  an 
Author  Catalogue,  and  it  is  the  only  one  settled  except  the 
question  of  the  bibliographer,  who  wishes  to  learn  the  exact 
title  of  an  out  of  the  way  book.  An  answer  to  the  second 
question  is  found  in  a  Subject  Catalogue. 

The  scholar,  familiar  with  literature,  will  seek  what  he 
needs  in  an  Author  Catalogue.  Even  here  he  will  obtain 
more  satisfactory  results  from  the  Card  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  than  from  its  abbreviated  reproduction  in  book  form. 
The  general  inquirer,  however,  as  a  rule  does  not  know 
the  particular  book  required,  and  asks  what  books  are  in 
the  Library  under  a  given  subject.  This  question  cannot 
be  answered  by  an  Author  Catalogue  whether  in  book  form 
or  on  cards. 

The  publication  of  an  Author  Catalogue  for  the  benefit  of 
all  countries  may  perhaps  be  justified  in  the  case  of  the 
British  Museum  and  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  as  being 
national  libraries  and  containing  in  the  largest  gatherings  of 
books  in  the  world  an  approach  to  a  universal  collection. 
The  library  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  most  nearly  approxi- 
mating such  a  collection  ought  ultimately  to  be  our  own 
National  Library.  This  institution  receives  copies  of  every 
book  copyrighted  in  the  United  States.  Even  if  it  should 
not  attempt  to  publish  a  complete  catalogue  of  its  collection 
it  is  conceivable  that  an  Author  Catalogue  of  at  least  this 
portion,  representing  a  complete,  authoritative  description  of 

1  The  Introduction  by  M.  Delisle  is  interesting,  especially  section  15.    "  Raisons  qui 
ont  fait  adopter  I'ordre  alphab^tiqne  pour  le  Catalogue." 
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all  the  issues  of  the  American  press,  might  be  of  sufficient 
service  to  bibliography  to  justify  its  expense.^  It  would  have 
the  advantage,  which  Trade  Catalogues  do  not  possess,  of 
being  a  full,  precise  and  scholarly  description.  Such  a  work, 
however,  needs  to  be  issued  under  the  authority  of  one  insti- 
tution only.  It  does  not  need  to  be  repeated  by  other 
libraries. 

If  each  national  library  would  at  least  undertake  such  a 
catalogue  for  the  issues  of  the  press  of  its  country,  the  pub- 
lications of  the  world  would  be  economically  recorded.  But 
however  proper  a  work  like  this  might  be  for  a  national 
library,  with  a  collection  of  copyright  material  presumably 
complete,  and  with  the  resources  of  a  nation  behind  it,  the 
Boston  Pubhc  Library  stands  in  a  very  different  position.  It 
is  to  an  extent  a  scholars'  library;  it  is  also  a  popular  library. 
It  does  not  contain,  and  does  not  wish  to  contain,  more  than 
a  fraction  of  the  books  published  in  this  country.  The 
bibliographical  value  of  its  catalogue  in  print,  therefore, 
would  be  limited  accordingly,  while  the  material  published 
abroad  which  it  contains,  being  for  the  most  part  duplicated 
in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
together,  is  adequately  recorded  at  their  expense  in  their 
catalogues. 

So  much  for  the  scholarly  side,  the  bibliography  pure  and 
simple.  For  the  popular  service,  the  Monthly  Bulletin  and 
special  lists,  as  they  are  issued  from  time  to  time,  are  ade- 
quate and  more  to  the  purpose. 

Classed  Lists, 

II,  The  titles  under  authors  might  be  grouped  under 
classes,  as  in  our  Monthly  Bulletin  and  Annual  List,  Such 
a  list  of  all  the  books  of  this  Library,  however,  would  need  a 
classification  so  extensive  and  indexes  so  minute  that  the  labor 
might  quite  equal  that  of  finishing  the  preparation  and  the 
printing  of  our  Dictionary  Catalogue  of  authors  and  sub- 
jects. The  Annual  List  is  only  a  selection  from  the  Monthly 
Bulletins,  which  are  themselves  only  a  partial  record  of  the 
books  currently  received.  From  the  labor  expended  on  this 
list  (which  is  without  indexes)  one  can  imagine  the  time 
needed  for  the  preparation  of  an  indexed  list  of  all  the  books 
received  by  this  Library  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

'A  Catalogue  of  Authors  waa  begun  by  the  Library  of  Congress  in  1878,  but  it  was 
continued  only  through  the  letter  C.  Its  catalogue  of  the  title  entries  of  books  and 
other  articles  entered  in  the  ollice  of  the  Register  of  Copyright  is  a  publication  in  the 
direction  indicated. 
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Selected  Subjects. 

III.  Some  years  ago,  in  the  Boy  Is  ton  street  building,  when 
the  pressure  for  space  for  the  Card  Catalogue  was  a  matter  of 
concern,  a  plan  was  formed  to  take  out  certain  sections  and 
print  them  separately.  While  the  work  done  in  this  direc- 
tion has  great  value,  as  approaching  the  subjects  treated  from 
a  different  point  of  view  from  our  Dictionary  Catalogue,  and, 
while  it  also  supplements  that  work,  the  Library  has  never 
seen  the  wisdom  of  substituting  these  lists  for  the  fuller 
entries  in  the  Card  Catalogue,  or  breaking  up  the  complete- 
ness and  continuity  of  that  great  work.  Still,  some  such 
plan  may  be  forced  upon  us  in  the  future. 

Conclusion. 

I  have  presented  the  question  of  a  catalogue  in  a  printed 
volume  for  the  Boston  Public  Library  succinctly,  and  I  trust 
fairly,  for  consideration. 

I  think  that  such  an  undertaking  would  be  unwise.  The 
decision  of  twenty-six  years  ago  was  based  on  reasons  which 
have  gathered  strength  with  the  passing  of  time. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  L.  Whitney, 

Chief  Cataloguer. 
Public  Library  of  the 
City  of  Boston. 


Postscript. 

The  following  statements  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review " 
for  October,  1898,  in  regard  to  the  Book  Catalogue  of  the 
British  Museum,  supplement  the  information  given  in  the 
preceding  report.  It  is  there  stated  that  the  complete  cata- 
logue will  consist  of  about  six  hundred  volumes,  containing  on 
an  average,  250  columns  each.  During  its  progress  through 
the  press  the  accessions  to  the  library  have  exceeded  half  a 
million  titles,  only  a  fraction  of  which  will  appear  in  this 
catalogue.  The  number  of  copies  available  is  about  250, 
but  of  these  less  than  one-third  has  passed  into  circulation, 
and  even  of  that  number  about  one-half  has  been  given  gra- 
tuitously. A  supplementary  catalogue  of  accessions  was 
printed,  which  a  subscriber  could  obtain  for  ^63  a  year  in 
addition  to  his  subscription  of  ,£3,  10s.,  for  the  principal 
catalogue.  But  this  Accessions  Catalogue  found  scarcely 
any  subscribers,  and  the  issue  has  now  been  contracted  within 
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the  narrowest  possible  limits.  The  writer  adds  "The  present 
situation  may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  British  Museum  is  almost  unknown  outside  of 
the  Reading  Room ;  that  its  complete  form  is  found  in  the 
Reading  Room  alone ;  and  that  the  very  few  persons  who 
have  access  to  it  beyond  those  precincts  possess  it  in  a  form 
which  is  so  incomplete  as  well-nigh  to  frustrate  the  chief 
reason  of  its  existence."  ^ 

In  the  magazine  "  Literature,"  for  January  10,  1899,  it  is 
stated  that  the  officials  of  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale  have 
been  compelled  to  cease  printing  their  catalogue  by  reason  of 
the  great  expense  involved.  When  the  work  was  undertaken 
it  was  estimated  that  the  catalogue  would  occupy  some  eighty 
volumes.  The  first  volume  cost  ,£1,600,  so  that  the  cost  of 
the  entire  work  might  be  X130,000. 

1  In  a  circular  trom  the  British  Bluseum,  dated  April  15, 1899,  the  statement  is  made 
that  a  supplement  will  be  published  to  include  the  titles,  not  yet  incorporated,  of  all 
works  acquired  since  the  commencement  of  the  printing  of  the  catalogue  to  the  end  of 
1899. 
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